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Investigation of ESP in a Horse 


A considerable amount of experimen- 
tation has been carried out by zoologists 
on the remarkable direction-finding abil- 
ities of animals, on the homing of birds, 
for example. So far, science has found 
no satisfactory physical hypothesis to ex- 
plain such occurrences, and parapsychol- 
ogists have been discussing the possibility 
that ESP may be the explanation for 
these and similar phenomena in animals. 

The anecdotes about animals that ap- 
pear in newspapers and magazines or in 
the case collection at the Duke Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory contain more ac- 
counts involving cats and dogs than any 
other species. The popular press has 
been giving attention lately, however, to 
a purported case of telepathy in a horse 
named Lady which is owned by Mrs. 
C. D. Fonda of Richmond, Virginia. 
Lady was the subject of two investiga- 
tions reported in 1929 by Drs. J. B. and 
L. E. Rhine (see the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 23, 
No. 4 and Vol. 24, No. 3), and since the 
horse is a species less often reported as 
showing possible ESP, it is of interest 
to reéxamine the results of the Rhines’ 
investigation. 

Lady was an ordinary-looking black 
and white colt of three years when the 
Rhines started their tests with her in 
1927. According to popular reports she 
was able to do simple spelling and arith- 
metic, to make predictions, and to answer 
questions of a general nature. She had 
been trained by Mrs. Fonda to indicate 
her responses by touching her nose to 
one or more of a group of lettered or 
numbered blocks set out on a table. Mrs. 
Fonda was of the opinion that the horse 
accomplished these acts through superior 
intelligence and that she often seemed to 
be carrying out her owner’s commands 
before they were given. 


The first experiments began on Decem- 
ber 3, 1927, and ended on January 15, 
1928. The investigators were the Rhines, 
Prof. William McDougall, the English 
psychologist, and Dr. John F. Thomas, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Detroit. Occasionally one or two others 
were present. The tests took place in 
a tent (about nine by twelve feet) which 
had a stall in one corner for the horse 
and a table in the center for the blocks. 
Mrs. Fonda (we shall refer to her as 
F and Dr. J. B. Rhine as R) usually 
stood to the left of the horse’s head as 
it faced the table, and the investigators 
stood behind the table so that it was be- 
tween them and the horse. The testing 
materials were some children’s blocks 
lettered on one face only, a set of small 
number plates (numbered with the digits 
from 0 to 9), and a set of index cards 
on each of which there was drawn a pe- 
culiar design not easily named. Usually 
ten “targets” of one kind were used at a 
time. For the most part they were placed 
in two rows of five each—sometimes an 
inch and a half apart, sometimes as much 
as eight inches apart—and the positions 
in the rows were frequently changed. 

The tests involved a gradual increase 
in restrictions on the freedom of move- 
ment and expression allowed F, the gen- 
eral purpose, of course, being to elimi- 
nate all possibility of sensory cues, un- 
conscious or otherwise. The first phase 
of the experiments allowed considerable 
freedom to F. A target or a question 
was selected and written on a piece of 
paper by one of the experimenters. It 
was then shown to F who was allowed 
to talk freely to the horse and to flourish 
her whip occasionally as she urged Lady 
to respond. Lady answered such ques- 
tions as: “What is the cube root of 64?” 
“How do you spell Mesopotamia?” 


“Pick out the letter F.” The experi- 
menters reported 51 trials right out of 
54 on the first attempt; that is, 94.4 per- 
cent. 

The second phase of the experiment 
represented a step-by-step tightening-up 
of conditions. The targets for the most 
part involved the selection of a single 
letter, number, or card; and, as before, 
the target was written out and shown 
to F. A high rate of success was ob- 
tained with F silent, and with F both 
silent and motionless. Even when she 
was silent, motionless, and facing away 
from the horse, so that her eye move- 
ments were controlled, Lady made a large 
percentage of correct selections. From 
the high rate of success in a series in 
which the blocks were turned face down 
or the unnamable designs were used and 
F was told only the location of the se- 
lected target, it appeared that location 
alone was sufficient information for suc- 
cess. In trials when F and R alone knew 
the letter chosen and no one knew the 
location, the tests were a failure. Thus 
it was apparent that for success someone 
had to know the location of the target 
and that knowledge of the target without 
its location was not sufficient. 

As this section of the experiment pro- 
gressed, trials were done with R or one 
of the others standing between the horse 
and F, who was silent, motionless, and 
had her eyes controlled, or else there 
was an eighteen-inch screen held up be- 
side Lady’s head so that she could not 
see anything of F except perhaps her 
feet. The next step was to have F blind- 
folded and then to have her gradually 
move outside the tent. Only several trials 
were possible with F outside, for as soon 
as Lady noted her absence, she became 
unmanageable. Nevertheless, these few 
tria!s gave some indication that F’s pres- 
ence was not essential to Lady’s success. 

Altogether, in this second phase of the 
investigation, 106 trials were reported, of 
which 78.3 percent (83 successes) were 
right on the first try. 

The third part of the experiment was 
aimed at entirely eliminating F as a possi- 
ble source of cues. Therefore she was 


never told the block or card selected. 
Sometimes she was out of the tent, but 
for the most part she was allowed to be 
present in order to control the horse. 
Further restrictions were extended to the 
experimenters. A board screen set up 
between them and the horse proved to be 
disturbing to the horse, but in the final 
series of trials, in which R alone knew 
the target, he shaded his eyes with his 
hat and leaned motionless against a post 
while the horse made her choice. Out 
of 15 trials done in this manner, there 
were seven correct (as against two on 
the average’ by chance). Altogether, 
this third phase comprised 49 trials, with 
22 hits, a percentage of 44.9 correct. 

The experimenters noted an unusual 
aspect of the horse’s behavior: when she 
was doing her most successful work, she 
appeared to be in a sleepy, sluggish state. 
Her head drooped, her eyes were half- 
open, and she scarcely moved. Some- 
times she would stand motionless until 
prodded. Is it possible that she was in 
a dissociated state similar to that of 
some of the high-scoring human subjects 
who have found that they work best in a 
semi-dreamlike condition ? 

The results of the experiment indicated 
that the horse had displayed ESP ability, 
but the experimenters wished to get more 
evidence. Therefore they called on Mrs. 
Fonda again in April, 1928, and carried 
out a few more tests. F had not expected 
the visit. She was not well, and the 
horse was unruly, circumstances that 
could have accounted for the fact that 
the scores were poorer than before. 

Finally, a second full investigation was 
undertaken, from December 3-8, 1928. 
The same general testing conditions pre- 
vailed as before, but Lady and her owner 
ha-l changed considerably. F seemed to 
find it difficult to observe the restrictions ; 
she talked more to the horse than for- 
merly and appeared unconsciously to be 
making definite movements and sounds 
that were coordinated with the target. 
Lady no longer fell into ‘the lethargic, 
dreamy way of responding; she was ac- 
tive, alert, and watchful. Only when no 
restrictions were placed on F was the 


horse able to score successfully. When 
F was blindfolded, the scores were at 
the chance level; with the blindfold 
raised so that F could see the blocks, 
results were perfect. It appeared that 
the horse had become conditioned to act 
in accord with cues from whoever stood 
by her head, for when R stood facing 
her on the opposite side of the table, 
she did not succeed no matter how he 
leaned his body toward the target block. 
Neither did she succeed when he stood 
beside her and repressed his move- 
ments; but when he was stationed beside 
her and F was opposite, both of them 
unrestricted, R was able to over-ride 
I's cues. 

The experimenters concluded that the 
500 trials made during this part of the 
investigation showed no_ evidence of 
ESP. It is possible that Lady, like some 


of the high-scoring human subjects, had 
suffered a natural decline of her ability. 
It seems more likely, however, that a 
very active season on public display had 
developed the horse’s ability to perform 
according to cues and that these cues, 


representing a much more reliable method 
than ESP, had crowded out the extrasen- 
sory responses. 

The second investigation afforded a 
check on the results of the first, however, 
for if Lady had been responding to cues 
in the restricted conditions of the earlier 
tests, her results should have improved 
in the later tests under those same con- 
ditions. Neither can it be supposed that 
the experimenters had learned greater 
skill in avoiding cues. In the early tests 
the horse succeeded when R_ stood op- 
posite and guarded himself very carefully 
against giving cues. In the later tests 
even exaggerated cues did not give any 
success. 

It is unfortunate that no comparable 
study of ESP in a horse or other animal 
has been attempted until very recently. 
There were other horses—Black Bear, 
Hans, the Elberfeld horses—who were 
reputed to have remarkable ability, and 
Bechterev reported outstanding results 
with dogs; but not until the recent ex- 
perimental work with cats (reported by 


Dr. Karlis Osis in the December, 1952, 
Journal of Parapsychology) has another 
scientist made a careful study of any 
animal species. Only the merest begin- 
ning has been made on a question that 
would tell us much about ESP: To what 
extent does it occur in animals? 


General News 


Death has taken two of England's old- 
est and ablest parapsychologists during 
the past year. Mr. J. G. Piddington, who 
died in April, had been a member of the 
Society for Psychical Research since 
1890 and had served variously as a mem- 
ber of the Council, as Secretary, as 
Treasurer, and as President of the So- 
ciety (1924-25). His greatest contribu- 
tion in the way of research was made in 
connection with the “cross-correspond- 
ences”; that is, the cross-references in a 
collection of approximately three thou- 
sand scripts produced by a dozen or so 
automatists and mediums over a period 
of thirty years. Piddington did a large 
part of the enormous job of compiling 
and interpreting this material. 

The death, in October, of Mr. G. N. 
M. Tyrrell took from the field another 
devoted and gifted worker. Tyrrell 
joined the S. P. R. in 1908, contributing 
his administrative abilities both as a 
member of the Council and as President 
(1945-46). In the earlier part of his 
career he was actively devoted to re- 
search, much of which involved the in- 
vestigation of his famous subject, Miss 
Gertrude Johnson. Tyrrell also invented 
the first electrical apparatus for testing 
ESP. 

Later in life he turned his efforts from 
the experimental to the theoretical side of 
the research. Three of his books are 
part of the essential background for 
every parapsychologist: Science and 
Psychical Phenomena (1938), The Per- 
sonality of Man (1946); and Homo 
Faber (1951). A longer and more ap- 
propriate account of his contributions to 
the field will appear in the Journal of the 
S.P.R. and will be reprinted in the 
Journal of Parapsychology. 


Dr. Gustav Kramer, biologist, of the 
Max-Planck-Institut in Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany, has just completed a two-month 
visit in the United States. Kramer is a 
specialist in problems of animal orienta- 
tion. He made his trip to this country 
at the invitation of the Duke Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory for the purpose of 
collaborating with Dr. J. G. Pratt in 
initiating a program of research on the 
problem of pigeon homing. During his 
stay he lectured before scientific audi- 
ences at the University of Wisconsin, 
Cornell University, The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Duke Univer- 
sity, and Yale University. 

* * * * * 


One point that has emerged from our 
recent review of the experiments with 
Van Dam reported by H. J. F. W. 
Brugmans is the important part which 
Prof. G. Heymans played in those 
experiments. Heymans was a _ distin- 
guished psychologist and philosopher who 
appreciated the significance of the prob- 
lems of parapsychology, much as William 
James and William McDougall did in 
this country. And it was this sense of 
the importance of the problem of telep- 
athy which led him to sponsor and engi- 
neer the experiments that were carried 
out by Brugmans and Weinberg, who 
were his research assistants at the time. 
The important fact, too, has been brought 
to our attention that it was Heymans who 
founded the Dutch S.P.R. in 1920. He 
became its first president, and Brugmans, 
its first secretary. 


Books and Magazines 


Parapsychology has an important place 
in two books, both by eminent novelists 
and both dealing with religious themes. 
One of them, The Devils of Loudun by 
Aldous Huxley (published by Harpers), 
is a historical narrative based on a witch- 
craft scandal among a convent of French 
nuns in 1634. The author uses ESP and 
PK in conjunction with the findings of 
abnormal psychology and psychiatry to 
interpret phenomena for which the the- 
century had no adequate explanation. 
ology and philosophy of the seventeenth 


The other book is A Personal Jesus by 
Upton Sinclair (Evans Publishing Com- 
pany). It is in part a re-interpretation 
and in part a re-creation of Jesus’ life; 
and Sinclair—himself convinced of the 
existence of ESP—accepts clairvoyance 
and telepathy as part of the story. “I 
have my own explanation [of the mir- 
acles],”" he says, “and state it with sad 
awareness that it will do no good to 
either this book or its author. All my 
thinking life I have been investigating 
what are called psychic phenomena, and 
I am as certain of their reality as I am 
of my own. I do not know what they 
are, or how they come to be; | only know 
that they happen.” 

x* * * * 


Martin Gardner’s Jn the Name_ of 
Science (Putnam) is a book about various 
pseudo-scientific cults and fads and “the 
brilliant heretics of science who begin 
with accepted scientific facts but develop 
theories in strange and misleading ways.” 
In dealing with parapsychology the au- 
thor concedes that the “care and compe- 
tence” with which the work has been 
carried on takes it out of the class of 
the other disputed theories that the book 
“debunks.” The author has compiled an 
array of criticisms of the research, some 
of them long outmoded, and has shown 
himself to be without the knowledge re- 
quired to judge them. 

* 


Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff is the author 
of a new book on parapsychology in 
Dutch, /nleiding Tot de Parapsychologie 
(Introduction to Parapsychology), Erven 
J. Bijleveld, publisher. 


In 1950 a new parapsychology journal 
was started, the Swiss monthly, Neue 
Wissenschaft. Dr. Alexander Imich, in 
reviewing the journal’s progress, con- 
siders it to have had an encouraging be- 
ginning. Its contributors, he says, have 
included some of Europe’s well-known 
parapsychologists, but this periodical, like 
others in Europe, he points out, shows 
the need of original experimental ma- 
terial and of contact with parapsychology 
in France, England, and America. 
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